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PROFESSOR SAMUEL E. CHANDLER 
Austin, Texas 



When Paul undertook as "Apostle to the Gentiles" to cover such 
a large territory, it became necessary for him to select certain centers 
in which he spent most of his time, and to which he gave his personal 
attention. The customary division of his work into " journeys" is 
misleading, as he spent about half of the time of his second journey in 
Corinth and half of his third in Ephesus. It is true that in his travels 
he did such work as he could in other places and that from these 
strategic points he reached a great deal of the surrounding territory. 
His chief centers were Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome. He 
stayed in Corinth eighteen months and there developed a very import- 
ant work, in which he took a special interest. Corinth was the fourth 
city of the Roman Empire, a chief station on the highway from Rome 
to the East. It was a great center of trade and travel by land and sea, 
the leading city of Greece, but cosmopolitan in population and sym- 
pathies. 

It was possible for Paul to keep informed about the conditions in 
these scattered churches as there was frequent communication between 
various parts of the Empire, and especially between these centers. 
Travel, both for pleasure and business, was far more general than 
many think. A widespread public interest in whatever was taking 
place helped to circulate news of every kind. Letters were compara- 
tively common, and those who could not write found professional 
letter-writers at every hand. These conditions helped to preserve the 
unity and continuity of Paul's work. 

As the work grew it was impossible for one man to go in person 
and look after the various needs of all the churches. Paul started 
on his second journey with one helper, Silas, but very soon he took 
Timothy, and perhaps Titus and others with him. These were not 
only trained to work along with him, but were often sent as special 
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messengers to look after the needs of churches already established, or 
to open up new fields. They were trained in doctrine and method and 
were often intrusted with very important missions that called for 
judgment and discretion. Sometimes these duties were prolonged 
into practical pastorates. By the use of these helpers, Paul was able 
to keep well informed and to exercise a careful oversight over the 
whole field. Whenever any irregularity developed in a church, he 
soon learned of it and, if it was serious, sent one of his helpers to look 
into it, and correct it or report to him. Sometimes the report called 
for a messenger to go with special instructions or a letter. When 
all other means failed, he went himself, if he could. We cannot appre- 
ciate the letters of Paul to the churches, unless we keep in mind the 
various methods of getting information and exercising oversight. He 
knew r their needs and his letters have a directness of application that 
we are liable to overlook. Then, too, his letters are only a small part 
of the means used to accomplish his purpose. The records are too 
brief to tell us about all the visits of these helpers, or even about all the 
letters and visits of Paul. Brief incidental references give only a 
general setting and background for his letters. 

A. FIRST CORINTHIANS 

i. Sources of information. — After staying in Corinth eighteen 
months Paul concluded his second journey. He left a church com- 
posed of Jews and gentiles of different nationalities. These letters 
do not show r that the church w r as fully organized and officered. If 
there were officers they were comparatively new converts and not yet 
fully informed about the new doctrine and how to conduct the affairs 
of the local church. Without trained leaders it is not strange that 
this composite church needed instruction and correction within two 
or three years. Paul had reached Ephesus on his third journey and 
had spent a year or more there. Travel between the two places was 
very easy and frequent and many rumors probably reached him. 
His work had made a great impression in both places and was the 
subject of frequent discussion and general interest, and perhaps his 
opponents took delight in spreading the news of any dissensions or 
shortcomings in the church, as men do today. Aquila and Priscilla 
were in Ephesus and, as former helpers in Corinth, they were interested 
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in that work, and through their friends probably helped to keep him 
informed. Stephanas and others had visited him, and his reference 
to them (Acts 16:15-18) justifies the opinion that they conferred 
freely with him about the condition of the church. He especially 
mentions the household of Chloe and gives them as authority for some 
of his information. Apollos had been in Corinth and was now in 
Ephesus and had probably given an account of affairs as he left them. 
Paul had written the church a letter and they had replied either asking 
information or explaining and defending their position. Some think 
that Paul had visited them himself, but it is more probable that the 
second visit, implied in II Cor. 13:1, was after he had written First 
Corinthians. Neither is it likely that Peter had been there. With all 
these sources of information we can understand the directness of these 
letters and can reasonably expect to find in them references to the 
existing condition in the church and not glittering generalities, or 
vague guesses of what might be. The content of the letters was 
determined by the state of affairs in the church and not simply by 
the subjective state of Paul's mind. It is true that when a subject 
was once up for discussion, it was often considered in a broad way not 
absolutely limited in its application to them, and sometimes one 
subject suggested a kindred one. 

2. Conditions of the church. — Judging from the references in First 
Corinthians, after Paul left, teachers, zealous for Judaism, had 
reached Corinth. They sought to discredit him, saying that he was not 
a true apostle, that his teachings did not agree with those of the other 
apostles, that he had renounced Judaism, while it was well known 
that the original apostles were zealous for the Law, and that he had 
never been with Jesus. They claimed that his supporting himself was 
proof that he had no authority to demand his support like the other 
apostles. They said that he was not even eloquent or learned. They 
made sport of his personal appearance and argued that his simplicity 
of style showed intellectual weakness, and that his unselfishness and 
gentleness showed that he had no authority to act otherwise. The 
effect of this opposition was first to alienate some from him as the 
founder and leader of the church, and then to develop the idea of 
estimating teachers by personal preference, rather than by authority 
from God or the power of the truth. It naturally followed that unity 
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was broken, discipline was relaxed, and dissensions arose that threat- 
ened to divide the church into four factions, some standing for the 
authority and apostleship of Paul, others preferring the philosophy and 
eloquence of Apollos, while others claimed to follow Peter, and others 
Christ. Losing sight of spiritual things, they took pride in Greek 
learning in its place. Paul was entirely too simple to appeal to their 
cultured minds, and the simple gospel was not worthy of their great 
powers. For them religion must have a profound philosophy. Because 
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of their interest in other things and in the heat of controversy they 
allowed gross immorality to go unrebuked, if not positively approved, 
practically separating morality from religion, a mistake that has always 
been too common. Their selfishness had developed into lawsuits 
before the civil courts. The whole question of marriage was in an 
unsettled state partly because of ascetic ideas opposing it altogether, 
and partly because some interpreted liberty as freedom from all law 
and restraint, running into gross immorality. Many recent converts 
from paganism not fully freed from old ideas, would not eat meat 
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offered to idols, considering this worship of idols; but those who 
insisted that idols were nothing at all looked with contempt upon 
their weaker brothers and were not willing to refrain from eating this 
meat, though their eating led these weaker ones astray. They 
emphasized what was lawful, and ignored charity for their brethren. 
Following this same principle of selfishness they did not even observe 
the Lord's Supper as brethren equal in God's house, but the rich 
despised the poor and neglected them in the feasts, while they feasted 
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even to drunkenness. This ordinance of the church was thus pro- 
faned and had almost ceased to have any religious value and could not 
be recognized as worship. Women had begun to ignore the ordinary 
rules of propriety in dress, leaving off the veil, even in worship, and 
gave signs of exercising a liberty that might bring reproach upon the 
church. Even spiritual gifts had become the cause of boasting and 
some, claiming that their gifts were superior, looked down upon 
others and tried to monopolize the service. Their worship was in 
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confusion and impressed strangers as foolishness rather than worship. 
There was such a display of personal pride and such disrespect for the 
gifts of others, that the service was full of strife and irreverence. They 
especially honored tongue-speaking, and neglected instruction. Some 
denied the resurrection, calling in question the possibility of it, and 
quibbling over what seemed to them difficult. 

3. General content of the letter. — Paul wrote First Corinthians to 
meet these conditions. He very tactfully began with warm words 
of commendation that were doubtless sincere, for there must have 
been some who had remained faithful and others who possessed many 
good traits. He first criticized them for divisions, appealing to them 
in Christ's name not to divide the headship of the church by exalting 
individual workers, for, he argued, the essential idea of the ministry 
is subordination to Christ and unity in him. He urged them not to 
exalt philosophy and eloquence into rivalry with the gospel, for they 
cannot take the place of Christ and spiritual things. Although the spirit 
of the gospel is simplicity and meekness, there are profound truths 
revealed by God to the spiritual only, which they, as " babes and 
carnal," were not ready to receive. Paul seemed to be free from 
personal pride and pique and did not charge Peter or Apollos with 
encouraging these divisions. He emphasized the greater importance 
of morality, which they had neglected, and insisted that the church in 
an orderly way expel the offender for the purity and safety of the 
church, and with the hope that it might prove good for the man him- 
self. He told them that immorality was both essentially sinful and 
destructive. He expressed great surprise that they had dared to bring 
their differences before the civil courts instead of submitting them to 
arbitration in the church in the usual way. He appealed to them to 
suffer wrong rather than to bring shame upon the church in this way. 
In answering their questions about marriage, he expressed the judg- 
ment that under existing conditions it was better not to marry, but 
that it was perfectly proper to marry, and preferable to being impure 
in deed or even in desire. He did not give a command, but simply 
expressed an opinion and left each man to act on his own judgment. 
He urged that those who were already married should be true to their 
duties of marriage, and that even those who had married unbelievers 
should remain with them, if their unbelieving husbands and wives 
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were willing. From this as a basis he enlarged the thought, and 
insisted that believers remain in the relation in which they were 
before they believed, even though at personal sacrifice, lest their rest- 
lessness bring reproach upon the gospel by subjecting it to the charge 
that it was revolutionary and demoralizing. In discussing the prob- 
lem of meats offered to idols, he appealed to those who claimed that 
idols w r ere nothing at all, and that they could eat without danger, not 
to let their knowledge cause the weaker brother to go astray, saying 
that love which builds up is better than selfish knowledge that puffs 
up. In regard to lawfulness and expediency he announced the great 
principle that only that which is helpful and edifying is proper for a 
Christian, and that every action should be measured by this standard, 
that men should not try to find out what they might be allowed to do, 
but that which would help others and build up the cause of Christ. 
He asserted that he acted upon this principle and labored for his own 
support when he had a right to call upon the church to provide for 
him and that he would do without meat forever, if it caused his weaker 
brother to offend. He advised that women should continue to wear 
the veil during the services, and keep the place which they had from 
the creation. He argued the propriety of it, but said that if any did 
not accept his argument, they must at least submit to the custom. 
His criticism of their observance of the Lord's Supper was that they 
got no good out of it, and did no good by observing it, because it was 
done neither for the glory of the Lord, nor for the good of the church. 
They were keeping it for the pleasure of eating and drinking, in 
pride and selfishness, and they failed to see or think of Christ in his 
own memorial. He restated the origin of it and instructed them to 
satisfy their hunger at home, to wait one for another, and to observe 
it as a memorial of Christ. He showed the absurdity of their pride 
in spiritual gifts, since God gives to each man severally as he wills, 
and to all as members of one body, he giving special honor to the less 
comely parts. He especially censured their abuse of these God-given 
gifts in the worship of God, as the people were neither instructed nor 
edified. He rebuked them for interrupting one another, which made 
them appear as fools rather than worshipers. As they especially 
boasted of tongue-speaking, he ordered them to restrict its use to the 
time when interpreters were present, and then not permit more than 
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two to exercise the same gift at a service. He expressed a preference 
for the edifying exhortation of the prophet as compared with the 
meaningless utterance of one speaking in a tongue. He reached the 
climax when he told them of love, not itself a "gift" but the only proper 
way of exercising every gift. He answered the doubt about the resur- 
rection by reference to numerous well-attested appearances of Jesus; 
he said that the whole gospel stood or fell with the resurrection, that 
if it was not true there was no hope, and that they were false witnesses 
and their preaching was vain. He argued that the tendency of this 
denial was to break down all inducements to live a pure and self-deny- 
ing life. To Paul, this argument, leading to absurdity, was not to be 
entertained; if the tendency of a belief is toward laxness, or immor- 
ality, it must be rejected. Those who claimed that they could not 
believe because they could not understand how the dead could live 
again, were reminded of plant life that has its growth from decaying 
seed, and as the plant is unlike the tiny seed, so the spiritual body is 
different from the natural body. He then described the glory of the 
saints after the triumph over death and urged the Corinthians to stand 
fast, assured that their labor would not be in vain in the Lord. 

B. SECOND CORINTHIANS 

First Corinthians was probably sent by Stephanas. The bearer 
of the letter would naturally try to see that the instructions were 
carried out and that the great principles were applied. It seems that 
it was not well received, and that Paul's authority was not recognized. 
There were probably other messengers sent who tried to bring about 
the desired results and perhaps Paul himself made a special visit, try- 
ing by his personal presence to set things right. Some think that he 
was insulted while there, but others hold that the insult was to 
Timothy as his special messenger. It is supposed by some that Paul 
then wrote the severe letter, now lost, although many claim that this 
letter referred to was First Corinthians. The more recent theory 
that divides Second Corinthians into several parts, making chaps. 
10 to 13 the harsh letter, is held by an increasing number of scholars, 
but the arguments are not conclusive. This severe letter seems to have 
been sent in care of Titus. Soon after this Paul was forced to leave 
Ephesus. He met Titus in Macedonia and was encouraged by the 
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report that the Corinthians had carried out his instructions, and were 
loyal to him. He promptly wrote our second letter. 

The second epistle shows very little doctrinal trouble in the church 
and, judging by the emphasis placed upon the subject, their chief 
trouble was an inadequate view of the gospel. Because of this they 
failed properly to understand the motives and authority of the ministry, 
especially of Paul and his claims to the apostleship. These views 
involved, of course, the whole question of authority in the organized 
church, and their loyalty thereto. Paul emphasized his own sincerity 
and love for the church, as a true minister of Christ. He then 
expressed gratitude that they had shown their obedience to him, and 
had maintained the authority of the church. 

Having in his previous letter to them given various proofs of his 
apostleship, in this letter he especially emphasized what God by his 
grace had enabled him to do in their midst, and the trials he had 
endured for the sake of the gospel. He not only dwelt upon the grace 
that made him an apostle, but turned their attention to the wonderful 
message of Christ's reconciling the world to himself, and to the glories 
of immortality. He expressed feelingly his desire to build them up 
in the grace of God and thus showed himself a true minister of Christ. 
The collection for the saints at Jerusalem was urged and the manner 
in which it should be taken given in detail, with instructions to send 
it by someone else, so that he would not be liable to the charge of using 
it. Paul visited them after this, and the few later references indicate 
that his authority was fully established, and that he continued to take 
a special interest in them. 

C. THE IMPORTANCE OF THESE EPISTLES 

The genuineness of these letters is disputed by very few. They 
were freely used and referred to in the early church, the first letter was 
definitely mentioned by Clement of Rome in the first century, and 
early in the second century both epistles seem to be known. The 
setting is true to the times, the conditions and the details are well 
given, and the style and contents fully establish Paul as the author. 

These are among the most popular of Paul's letters, and the fre- 
quency of their use gives them an unbroken history and a general 
acceptance. They are very useful and deal with the most practical 
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affairs of life. He discussed marriage, the permanence of the family, 
purity, intercourse with their neighbors and the pagan society around 
them, propriety of dress, the practical duties of citizenship; the rela- 
tion of the church to the civil courts, to Greek philosophy, and to the 
church as a whole; the relation of rights to duty, the details of worship, 
the Lord's Supper, the exercise of spiritual gifts, the practical duties 
of ministers to the church and to Christ, Christian liberty and consider- 
ation for the weak, and a wonderful chapter on love. These practical 
subjects, together with the great discussion of the resurrection and 
the glory of the saints, engage the attention of Christians of every age. 
One special attraction in these letters is Paul, the man, shown in 
his writings. He is such a true man in his sympathy and feelings. 
Sometimes his feelings almost overcome his judgment, but at least 
there is the beauty of his personal sympathy. Then there is the 
picture of the early church in its worship, and of its everyday prob- 
lems as they arose. Nowhere in the New Testament are there so 
many details and incidents given that throw light upon the times in 
general and the early church in its practical life. 



